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those derived from the consumption of a balanced diet.  Such supple-
mentation should be considered an experimental procedure requiring
strict medical supervision and is not recommended for use by the public.

Iron. Iron deficiency has been related to an increase in the risk
of Plummer-Vinson syndrome, which is associated with cancer of the upper
alimentary tract.  Some evidence suggests that iron deficiency may be
related to gastric cancer, also through an indirect mechanism. Although
epidemiological reports have suggested that inhalation exposures to high
concentrations of iron increase the risk of cancer, there is no evidence
pertaining to the effect of high levels of dietary iron on the risk of
cancer in humans.  The limited evidence from animal experiments suggests
that a deficiency of dietary iron may increase susceptibility to some
chemically induced tumors.

The data are not sufficient for a firm conclusion to be drawn about
the role of iron in carcinogenesis.

Copper, Zinc, Molybdenum, and Iodine.  Some epidemiological studies
suggest that dietary zinc is associated with an increase in the inci-
dence of cancer at certain sites; others suggest that blood and tissue
levels of zinc in cancer patients are lower, and those of copper are
higher, than in the controls. Results of experiments in animals are
also inconclusive.  Different levels of dietary zinc either enhance or
retard tumor growth, depending on the specific test design.  High levels
of copper have been observed to protect against chemical induction of
tumors.

There is some epidemiological evidence that a deficiency of molyb-
denum and other trace elements is associated with an increased risk of
esophageal cancer. Limited experiments in animals suggest that dietary
molybdenum supplementation may reduce the incidence of nitrosamine-
induced tumors of the esophagus and forestomach.

Studies conducted in Colombia, Iceland, and Scotland indicated that
iodine deficiency, and also excessive iodine Intake, may increase the
risk of thyroid carcinoma. These observations have not been confirmed
in other countries or in other studies.  In general, the results of
studies in animals support the association between iodine deficiency and
thyroid cancer.

The committee concluded that the data concerning dietary exposure to
zinc, copper, molybdenum, and iodine are insufficient and provide no
basis for conclusions about the association of these elements with cancer
risk.

Arsenic, Cadmium, and Lead.  Occupational exposure to these elements
is associated with an increased risk of cancer at several sites. Expo-
sure to high concentrations of arsenic in drinking water has been linked
with skin cancer. However, the evidence for cancer risk resulting from
exposure to the normally low levels of these elements in the diet is not: